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FACE ABOUT! 


REPORTER, in the New York World 

of Oct. 25, having found a case of sick- 
ness in Brooklyn which somebody supposed to 
be cholera, prefaces his announcement of the 
fact with black head-lines and portentous type, 
occupying a-quarter of a column, in words as 
follows : 


‘6 CHOLERA—APPRARANCE OF THE PEsTI- 
LENCE—THE ScourGE AT OUR Doors— 
First FOOTSEPS OF THE COMING 
Terror, &c.” 


This man should be indicted. He is an ac- 
complice of the pestilence. Suppose a wolf 
were watching a flock of sheep, what better 
thing would he like than to have a man spring 
up behind the fence and scatter the flock with 
a shout and a big stone thrown into their 
midst ? The cholera, like all other destroyers, 
does its work through fear and scattering. 
We tell the nation to draw together, and keep 
together, and look this devil in the eye, and 
there is nodanger. Let him prowl around us; 
if we turn a bold front to him, and defy him 
in the name of God, he cannot touch us. 
Furthermore, if we have the courage to stand 
squarely up on the true Munroe doctrine of 
faith, we can chase this intruder of the old 
world from our free American soil, and send 
him sneaking back to his lair in Central Asia. 
And how long shall that region be allowed to 
remain a den of darkness, sensuality and su- 
perstition, harboring such monsters, and send- 
ing them out periodically to prey on mankind ? 
We ask the civilized nations, How long? 


Since writing the above, we observe the 
beginning of a movement looking the right 
way, in the report. of a French Commission to 
the Emperor on the subject of Cholera preven- 
tion. The Report says: 


“To preserve our population and the whole of 
Europe against the periodical attacks of cholera, it 
seems that we ought rather to seek to stifle the evil 
in its birth than to impede it upon the route. It is 
not sufficient to oppose to it, upon each of the stages 
it traverses, obstacles which inflict real injury upon 
commerce, and only offer to the public health guar- 
antees too often powerless; it is above all necessary 
to organize at the point of departure a system of 
preventive measures connected with the territorial 
authorities by means of international arrangements. 

“The information gathered by the consular agents, 


and confirmed by the unanimous reports of the phy- 
sicians, manifestly proves that the epidemic has come 
imported into pilgrims returning from 


pt ny, 
* Mecca and Djeddah. us it is alleged that the 





cholera exists every year among the caravans of 
Mussulmans arriving in these holy cities, after 
fatigues and privations of every kind, which render 
them more liable to the malady. This predisposition 
is singularly favored by the state in which these 
multitudes live—camping in the open air, exposed 
to a torrid heat, and to the influence of the pestilen- 
tial miasma given forth by heaps of impurity, and 
the putrefied remains of animals offered in propitia- 
tory sacrifice. These permanent causes of infection 
have been still more active this year, by reason of 
certain facts which may again occur, and which we 
consider we ought te point out to your Majesty’s at- 
tention. bal - sd * 

“From all the facts we have just mentioned, sire, 
we are led to deduce the conclusion that the present 
time is truly opportune to bring about the meeting, 
at an early date, of a diplomatic conference, in which 
should be represented the powers interested, like 
ourselves, in the reforms demanded by the present 
organization of the sanitary service in the East, and 
which, after having studied the questions to which 
we have the honor to solicit your Majesty’s atten- 
tion, should propose practical remedies. The mem- 
bers of this conference would have especially to ex- 
amine whether it would not be necessary to establish, 
at the points of departure and arrival of pilgrims 
returning from Mecca—that is to say, at Djeddah 
and Suez—sanitary administrations having an inter- 
national character, which should secure their inde- 
pendence, and give to their management all possible 
guarantees of loyal impartiality. We may reckon 
upon active codpcration upon the part of the Eastern 
governments, whose States in the progress of these 
epidemics are the first to suffer from the ravages of 
the scourge and from the interruption of commercial 
relations. 

“Tf, as we venture to hope, your Majesty deigns to 
accord assent to the considerations we have the 
honor to present, the Emperor’s Government should 
hasten to place itself in communication with foreign 
cabinets, in order tocombine, by common agreement 
in a conference, a generality of measures whose ne- 
cessity is demonstrated by recent and sorrowful 
events. We have the honor, &c., 

Drovyn DE Luvys, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

ARMAND Beuic, Minister of Agriculture, Com- 

merce, and Public Works.” 


NUT-SHELLS AND KERNELS 
(IN PLACE OF BOMB-SHELLS AND COLONELS. ) 


T has been a fine year for nuts of all kinds 
here in Connecticut. First, about the be- 
ginning of September, came the hazel-nuts. A 
considerable quantity of them ripened on our 
farm, for which, no doubt, neat farmers would 
reproach us. I can urge by way of extenua- 
tion, that they made sport for some of us. It 
was very pleasant to go out into the autumn sun- 
shine to gather them, and no less healthy than 
pleasant, especially for women, whose business 
naturally confines them to the house. True, 
hazel-nuts of the wild varieties are cf no great 
account as nuts, many of them being not much 
larger than peas, and it sadly endangers one’s 
fingers to attempt to crack them. Neverthe- 
less, persons who propose to go walking really 
need some more objective purpose than the 
pursuit of health, and hazel-nuts amply answer 
thisend. Besides, I have often found them as 
large as filberts, and there is a real amateur 
amusement in finding the bushes that bear the 
largest nuts. 
Next in order came the chestnuts, about the 
middle of September. It was interesting to 
notice what an enthusiasm there was among 





all classes, men, women, boys and girls, to ga- 
ther them. Nothing seemed more popular 
than nutting parties, and for the time being, 
the best climber was in highest favor. Finally, 
in October came the harvest of the shagbark 
hickory-nut, which is probably the most sub- 
stantial and valuable of all. 

One of the greatest charms connected with 
nuts and nut-gathering is, that they furnish 
so beautiful and appropriate material for 
presents. I suspect that it is chiefly this fact 
that gives them such a hold on the affections 
of women, and that draws out their enthusiasm 
so much in gathering them. Nuts are 
a sort of epitomization of all the beauties of 
the woods, meadows and pastures, where they 
grow. Moreover they are used to put the 
last graceful finish on social festivities, and 
there is a natural connection between cracking 
nuts and cracking jokes, geniality, and joy. 

With all this superlative, andI might say 
almost unconscious valuation of nuts, it is 
curious to notice how cavalierly the trees and 
bushes that bear them are treated by our 
farmers. A few hazel-bushes can scarcely 
venture to raise their heads a foot high on a 
neat farmer’s land, without imminent danger 
of falling victims to the bush-scythe. Chestnut 
trees are valued chiefly for their long-lasting 
and rapidly-growing timber, and encouraged 
to grow only in the woods where their nut- 
producing qualities cannot develop themselves 
to great advantage, while the shagbark-hick- 
ory seems to be merely tolerated in the open 
ground where a hedge of bushes, a stone-heap, 
or some other chance protection has enabled 
it to attain to years of fruitfulness. Scarcely 
at all are we indebted to human care and 
forethought for the enjoyment we derive from 
nuts. It is rather to carelessness that we are 
under obligations. 

In mentioning this I would not be under- 
stood as complaining of the farmer for not_ 
allowing his land to be overrun by hazel- 
bushes, for it is one of the most prolific, in- 
sinuating and insidious of bushes, producing 
under-ground root-extensions by means of 
which it spreads very rapidly and secretly, 
Neither would I find fault because he does 
not as a general rule, allow his land to be 
occupied with chestnut and hickory trees at 
the expense of more profitable crops ; but then 
it does appear to me that a more systematic 
way of cultivating these trees might be 
adopted. Who knows but that with the same 
care and culture, these native fruits might be 
made as profitable as apple trees ? 

They certainly give the most marked signs 
of improvement where circumstances favoy 
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them. While both chestnuts and shagbarks 
are comparatively barren in the dense woods 
where timber is their only valuable product, 
who has not observed how bountifully they 
yield their fruit in the open pasture, where air 
and sunshine are unlimited, and their roots are 
manured by the cattle that seek their shade? 
Another place where they are especially fruit- 
ful, is the border of the woods, where they can 
extend their roots into the neighboring cultiva- 
ted corn or potato field. I recollect having seen 
when crossing some of the barren land of Long 
Island, a chestnut tree growing near a hog-pen, 
the branches of which were loaded down with 
nuts. Neighboring chestnut trees bore no 
comparison to it in fruitfulness, and the differ- 
ence was manifestly all owing to the greater 
richness of the soil about its roots. 


It should be borne in mind also, that the nuts 
that we now gather are simply the wild natu- 
ral fruit which has partaken of no portion of 
the centuries of careful human selection, culti- 
vation and grafting, which have been bestowed 
upon the apple and other choice fruits. There 
is, however, a most wonderful variety 
among nuts in regard to the qualities of size 
and thinness of shuck. I notice that many 
are more than double the size of others. This 
variety seems to me like a cordial invitation 
that nature gives to man to take hold, and by 
careful selection, cultivation, and perhaps graft- 
ing, carry on the work already begun of per- 
fecting them in all good qualities. 

But who is there to begin this work? We 
can scarcely expect it wiil be undertaken by 
our farmers, the deeds of whose lands amount 
to but little more than a lease of three-score 
years and ten, or thereabouts. The whole 
country has been, and to a great extent is be- 
ing, cropped under this damaging system of 
shortleases. That old reaper, Death, has hith- 
erto had too much ofa voice in determining 
the character of the crops that farmers shall 
raise. He is partial to those annual crops 
which require in harvesting the use of the 
sickle, scythe or corn-cutter by the overtasked 
laberer. This work corresponds more espe- 
cially to his own business, for he is an accom. 
plished mower. 

The work of improving our native nuts and 
fruits therefore belongs appropriately to asso- 
ciations that expect to defy the assaults of time 
and death. Ought not our Communities then 
to undertake this work? It has seemed to 
me that they ought. I have accordingly un- 
dertaken to collect the very best specimens of 
hickory-nuts, chestnuts and hazel-nuts that this 
neighborhood affords. I have also secured, by 
sending to New York for them, some specimens 
of filberts, which are substantially the same as 
hazel-nuts. These filberts show the effect of cul- 
tivation, for they are some of them over an 
inch long. I intend also to try the Spanish 
chestnut and English hickory-nat ; and any ex- 
perience or useful hint concerning their culti- 
vation will be thankfully received. My hope 
is that I shall see before many years have 
passed, a thriving young nut-orchard exhibit- 


ing the good results of selection and cultiva- 
tion. H. J. Seymour. 
Wallingford Community. 


BOOK-KEEPING. 
NO. I, 

O one or more of four causes may the 

failure in business of the majority of 
unsuccessful mercantile firms, be ascribed: 
1. Inadequate capital ( in money or experience). 
2. Extravagant “expense (business or family). 
3. Inattention or laziness. 4. Inaccurate or 
insufficient accounts. They are placed in their 
order of importance—the first thing necessary 
to success being, sufficient capital for the busi- 
ness in hand ; second, economy ; third, industry ; 
and fourth, knowledge of actual results. True, 
sometimes with all of these, misfortune may 
overtake the merchant; but even disaster may 
be scientifically provided for, and is in many 
sound business houses, by setting aside a por- 
tion of profits to cover possible contingencies, 
and dividing only the remainder. 

Probably no one mistake is so universal 
amongst merchants, as a disregard (almost 
contempt) for books and book-keepers. 

The highest salaries are always paid to sales- 
men as the ones who make the money, while 
the scant living (often less) accorded to the 
book-keeper, is considered an almost useless 
expense. 

A man who devotes his life to practicing the 
art of book-keeping, is looked upon amongst 
merchants as being “devoid of spirit,” and 
though often voted “a good fellow,” is much 
pitied for the misfortune of his position. 

Now although the accounts are placed last in 
the above order of elements of success, yet a 
more surely fatal blunder can hardly be made 
in any business, than to ignore their importance. 

The books of a concern may be compared to 
the compass on board of a ship, while capital is 
as the wind for the sails, extravagance as a fire 
in the hold, or scuttling rats, and laziness as mu- 
tiny of the crew. 

A ship may sail just as well without a com- 
pess as with one, but she will sooner or later go 
upon the rocks; and while the prudent mariner 
takes frequent bearings, and looks sharply af- 
ter the course of the ship, the careless is con- 
tent with a huge spread of canvas and “the 
fastest time on record.” 

No mercantile firm can be considered com- 
pletely safe without having in one of the part- 
ners a competent accountant. 


It may be to their contemptuous treatment by 
many merchants, that the fact of so much in- 
competence amongst book-keepers is partly due. 
But it is also attributable to incomplete educa- 
tion, and a failure to appreciate the importance 
of their profession, on the part of accountants 
themselves. . 

Thousands of young men yearly rush to the 
great cities to seek employment as clerks, 
whose assurance is only to be illustrated by 
that of the Fenian who, when asked if he could 
play the violin, replied, “Faith, I don’t know, 
sir, I never tried.” They, also, take the benefit 
of the doubt. 

The incorrectness of the book-keeper is pro- 
verbial in many houses. A porter in a large 
dry-goods store was being taken to task by the 





book-keeper for some misdoing supposed to be 





his—it so happened that they stood at the foot 
of stairs at the head of which was the book-keep- 
er’s desk—when Pat replied, “I did n’t do that 
at-all-at-all Mr. B., and sure it is you that is 
above making mistakes,” at the same time point- 
ting to the desk! _ 

The importance, the influence, and the enjoy- 
ment of correctness in calculation and copying, 
are such, that the writer, after many years expe- 
rience, finds it most satisfactory to himself to 
prove every calculation by performing it quick- 
ly in two different ways, which must agree be- 
fore it is passed from him; in “ posting,” to 
compare backward as well as forward the fig. 
ures written in; and in addition, to go both up 
and down every column of figures—the result 
being that one particular piece of work which 
gave an incorrect person six weeks labor, never 
occupies him more than three days. : 

Mistakes are sure tc occur: the difference be- 
tween one book-keeper and another is, that the 
correct one finds his own errors at the time, but 
the blunderer only by weeks of most vexatious 
search, 

In another number examples will be given in 
illustration of this practice, 


New York, Oct. 26. N. H., JR. 


ROADS, AND ROAD-MAKING, 
NO. Il, 

Te subject of roads I deem about as sig- 

nificant in its relation to human interests 
as that of weeds, which has lately received full 
and able treatment in Taz Crrcutar. One who 
undertakes at this season of the year, as | did 
but yesterday, a drive of twenty miles in an 
open buggy, over such a variety of roads as you 
will find in that distance from this point, will 
certainly conclude that it has some significance 
touching the traveler’s comfort, 

A drive of that distance after a two days rain, 
is well calculated to give one a realizing sense of 
the importance of such institutions as our coun- 
try roads, and possibly, to stir up one’s thoughts 
asto ways and means of improving the same; 
so that he shall not in future be obliged to 
spend the next half-day in clearing the spattered 
mud from his boots, pants and overcoat, to say 
nothing of the tilts and jolts he gets by his 
wheels hitting, perhaps, a rolling stone on one 
side, then a boulder concealed in the mud or 
covered by water on the other, or plunging into 
a rut of mud and water half way to the hub, 
then out, and so splashing in and out, up and 
down, for miles together: 

The remedy for bad roads, among us, js sim- 
ply the turning of attention to them in a prac. 
tical way. For, when the subject comes to be 
well considered, there is nothing more palpable 
than the disadvantages of bad roads to all travel- 
ers; and hence, every man should regard the 
correction of the evil as his interest and hig 
business, and so take hold with courage and de- 
termination, resolving that at least before his 
own door, and along his own farm, the road 
shall be a good one. Let it be hard and 
smooth, clear of all obstructions, especially toll- 
gates: the borders clear of weeds, and ornamen- — 
ted with rows of forest-maples or elms, or fruit- 
bearing trees, for the good of a weary traveler, 
all well arranged and well kept; and see if he 
has not at once enhanced the value of his farm 
and home more than equal to the outlay of such 
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improvement, beside the comfort and pleasure 
he will enjoy in observing the works of his 
hands. 

Or, let the farmers in a neighborhood 
combine, and resolve that the road passing 
through or alongside their domains shall he 
made good and beautiful, and go at it as each 
would to do any other required job, in the spirit 
of enthusiasm, and the work would be done. 

While trees are beautiful on the road-side, 
there is some tendency to overlook the fact that 
they will grow and become large in time: and 
that hence, they ought to be placed at proper 
distances. The roads are encroached upon in 
some cases. It would be better to set the trees 
over the road boundary than too much in the 
road. Ali the old roads in the state of New 
York laid out previous to 1821, are four rods 
wide, and according to the statutes, no public 
roads have ever been laid since, less than three 
rods in width. 

The man who will improve any water-course 
he may have on his place, so as to establish a 
public “watering-trough” will be a benefactor 
of mankind, and especially of horse-kind, and 
will get many blessings on his head. There 
is great neglect in this respect in some locali- 
ties, and a person may drive for weary miles 
without finding any such convenience. Atten- 
tion to this, and the placing of guide-boards at 
road-turns and crossings, are duties that should 
be performed by towns or districts in all sec- 
tions of the vountry. 

To the public roads, constructed by a citizen 
named Marshall Wade among the Scottish High- 
lands, is ascribed more effect in subduing and 
refining the rude manners of the clans than was 
accomplished by all the monarchs of the times 
before him. So an admirer of his has left these 
lines to his memory : 


“Qh, had you seen these ways before the roads 
were made, 
You would lift up your eyes and bless Marshall 
Wade!” 


Oberlin as a spiritual father wishing to bet- 
ter the spiritual condition of his flock, led them 
out into road-making as a means of improve- 
ment. 

Geo. Thompson, the English philanthropist, 
in a recent conversation, affirmed that England 
is now exerting a powerful influence upon India 
by railroads in that old but benighted land. 
The effect is to start travel, and bring the people 
out. of their long seclusion into communication 
and business intercourse with their fellow-men, 
and so enlarge their ideas and fraternize their 
feelings. 

My page is so nearly down that I shall defer 
my promised report of pructical operations in 
road-making, taking time now, only to correct a 
probable error in my former statement concern- 
ing the old Roman roads of England. 


It is true that the Romans under Julius Ces- 
ar invaded England in the year 54 B. c., but 
that those great thoroughfares which intersect 
the island and are known as Roman roads were 
created at that time, is uncertain. It is more 
probable that they were made subsequently, un- 
der the later Emperors, during the trials and 
contests they experienced to hold the island in 
subjection, and to defend it against the assaults 
of Northmen, Danes, &c., who finally in the be- 
ginning of the 5th century obtained the su- 
premacy and caused Rome to relinquish all fur- 
ther rule, M. L. W., Path-master. 





INTRIGUES OF THE FAIR. 


ISITING a Fair a short time ago, after 

looking at the various things on exhi- 
bition, I took a seat in the gallery, where | 
could overlook all that was passing below me. 
Presently my attention was attracted to two 
ladies, each of whom was operating a sewing- 
machine, with the usual group of spectators 
gathered around them. One of the lady-oper- 
ators was tall, tolerably good-looking, and 
about thirty years of age; the other was a 
young, pretty girl of eighteen. I soon saw that 
their thoughts were more bent upon drawing at- 
tention to themselves than to their machines; 
and the course they each took to accomplish it 
was astudy. The older one evidently felt that 
her chances for getting a husband were becoming 
less as she grew older, and all the powers she 
possessed were laid out to catch some one of that 
crowd, who would save her from being an “ old 
maid.” The young girl, on the other hand, was 
an accomplished coquette, and did not seem to 
care how much havoc she made in men’s hearts, 
so long as she had the gratification of knowing 
that she could attract and hold them as long as 
she desired. She had time enough, and was in 
no hurry to give her liberty into another’s 
hands. 

How unwomanly ! I thought tomyself. Sup- 
pose that either of you were drawn out of the 
path of virtue to lead the life that many of 
your sex do, there would be enough to cry out 
against the man who would thus betray your 
confidence. But are not such as you are now, 
responsible to a great extent for the falsehood 
of men? What wonder is it, that what you 
sow to-day you may reap to-morrow, that the 
devil you have roused in men’s hearts, should 


.turn again and rend your own? 


It would be well for women to examine 
thoroughly into the spirit that would encourage 
them to invite the attentions of men, and take 
the lead in outward manifestations of regard fur 
them. There is a want of true respect for man 
at the bottom of it, and an entire forgetfulness 
of the fact that man is the head of the woman. 
If women would really pay regard to that, they 
would not only secure such attentions from 
men as would be a blessing to them, but would 
also be able to discern between a man’s good or 
evil intent toward them. Let a woman but 
esteem God’s favor above that of all mankind, 
and not allow approbativeness to degenerate in- 
to self-love, and she is safe anywhere. Any 
man will respect true modesty in woman, and 
be more likely to truly esteem and love her, 
than if she invited his attention by all the arts 
it is in her power to use. A woman should not 
seek to hold a power over man which, if he 
acknowledges, only degrades him, and does not 
elevate her. Her best means of really securing 
the love of any man is to cultivate a meek and 
quiet spirit, which will give far more dignity 
and grace to her character than the possession 
of any amount of wealth, beauty, or education. 

Unhallowed love of approbation is but a bait 
to unhallowed amativeness, and both scatter 
fire-brands and death wherever they are found. 
Let women but remember that if they succeed 
in securing a lover or a husband, by any arts 
which they may use to that end, they will be 
sure to reap sorrow and death (for nothing 
can prosper which is brought about by illegiti- 
mate means), and they will stop to count the 





cost, and decide that it will not pay. Do not 
plead that your circumstances are such that no 
one will know that you can be had for the ask- 
ing, if youdo not make it known. A _ violet is 
a very modest little flower hid away from sight, 
but there is a sweet perfume that betrays its 
whereabouts, and it is not passed by unob- 
served. “Blessed are the meek for they shall 
inherit the earth.” “Blessed are the pure in 
heart for they shall see God.” 8. 
Hoboken, Oct. 18, 1865. 


[ Our correspondent is a lady, and is justly severe 
on the coquettish arts and maneuvers of some of her 
sex; but itis to be remembered in palliation, that 
the marriage system almost compels this kind of in- 
sincerity in girls; and no amount of preaching will 
prevail against their use of art to secure husbands, 
so long as they are threatened on the other side by 
the fear of being left old maids. The “violet” 
theory would apply in a Community, where the sex- 
es have a secured indenendence and at the same 
time opportunities of frequent contact; but under 
the marriage system, it is hard to say exactly what is 
right conduct in the unsoliciting sex. Must we not 
make room there for the modest and conscientious 
husband-sevking intrigue of a Ruth? —Ep. Crr.] 


BEAUTY OF FRUIT. 
FATHER, in presenting gifts to his chil- 
dren, is particular to have them enveloped 
in attractive packages; and a lover, in sending a 
present to his lady-love, wishes to give hera 
good impression at the first sight of it. But 
where do we see such wisdom, skill and art dis- 
played, as that bestowed on the gifts of the great 
common Father? Consider, for instance, that of 
fruit. Almost every conceivable variety of at- 
tractive shape is represented in the different 
kinds. The color of the rainbow, and ofall pre- 
cious stones is lent to adorn and make them 
pleasant to the sight, while dame Nature has 
been searching all summer for delicate perfumes 
to scent the envelopes, and to make them de- 
light the nostrils and the eye. Thus two senses 
rejoice together while inviting a third to partake 
with them. But let alimentiveness have due 
respect for its superior partners, or its feast 
may be spoiled by its impatience; fur all have 
not the taste of the great Johnson, who said, 
that of all flowers, he admired the cauliflower 
the most. I once saw an enthusiastic cultivator 
take a friend uf the Johnson class to look at a 
choice vine, with a noble cluster of ripe fruit 
among its luxuriant branches. To the surprise 
of the happy exhibitor, his friend picked the 
most conspicuous grape. A dagger-stroke could 
scarcely have wounded more cruelly. After 
waiting all summer, and nursing it with the ten-— 
derest care, to have Ins cluster, more precious 
than gold, and more beauteous than the richest 
gem, thus disfigured, was very mortifying. 
How could he rob the eye of such a feast—an- 
ticipating the time—to give another passion its 
momentary gratification, and thus spoil all ? 
But to return to the external attractiveness of 
the gifts of the best of all lovers, let us look at 
a Christmas tree, surrounded by prattling, ca- 
pering children, What a pleasant sight! and 
when father, mother, or cousin Jane hands them 
a present of fruit from the tree, how their ap- 
preciation of beauty is shown in the sparkling 
eye which darts into every crevice, scans every 
projection, and playfully investigates every tint 
and shade of color! It is smelled, hugged 
and caressed a long time—alimentiveness re- 
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spectfully waiting for its share of the feast, 
knowing the more the other senses are gratified, 
the greater will be its own enjoyment. Then let 
mie be always achild; delighting in my Father’s 
precious gifts of fruit, enjoying their beauty of 
form and color, inhaling their choice fragrance, 
and appreciating their delicious internal proper- 
ties, so that they may become a medium to 
draw my heart near to him; so that I may be 
rooted in God, drawing of his fullness, and yield- 


ing to him the fruits of gratitude and love. 
C. BE. 


A GLASS HOUSE. 

OME years ago we visited a public institu- 

tion, and as we passed from one department 
to another under the guidance of the matron in 
charge, she kept on eulogizing the vigilance of 
the oversight and the thoroughness of the disci- 
pline, remarking at the close of each explana- 
tion which she gave us, “ We live in a glass house 
you see.” The efficiency of the institution was 
mainly owing to its constant exposedness to the 
criticism of its managers. 

We believe that the failure of the churches to 
reform the world, and usher in the millennium, 
is chiefly attributable to their want of this very 
element of constant openness to inspection. 

Members are under the church’s eye only a 
few hours on Sunday, and for the rest of the 
week they descend again into the abyss. They 
are duly reminded that God’s eye will be on 
them during the week, but that does not help 
them much. The eye of a godly man has far 
more effect on most people than the eye of God. 
And this 1s not wrong either, fur we are never 
more emphatically in God’s presence than when 
in the presence of his people. 

Practically, then, the church takes care of her 
members for about one-twentieth part of their 
time ; during the other nineteen-twextieths they 
are, in effect, left under charge of the devil. 

On the Sabbath they are taken up to the pin- 
nacle of the temple for an hour or two, and then 
cast down to the ground, and it is rarely that 
they are borne up in their descent by the hands 
ot angels. 

But consider, my Reverend clerical reader, 
with what power you would exercise your pas- 
toral functions if the entire life of every one of 
your flock were continually open to your inspec- 
tion! And if, furthermore, each member of 
your congregation were as earnestly devoted to 
accept your spiritual aid as you are to give it, 
would not the millennium appear to be not far 
off? 

{In all this, Communism has the advantage: 
the entire life of each individual being open to 
the inspection of the whole Community. The 
whole body is full of light, so that evil cannot 
show the tip of its finger without being seen and 
brought under faithful criticism. Each member 
lives in the presence of the church and is surroun- 
ded by the full blaze ofa truthful and loving 
spirit. W. H. H, 


“ Buixp Tom.”—This nearly idiotic Carolina negro 
boy is exciting much interest in New York by his 
musical performances. Without a particle of edu- 
cation, and nearly idiotic, this uncouth blind boy 
plays the piano as if by inspiration, astonishing all 
hearers by his masterly performance, which trans- 
cends belief. The Heruld says: 

Tom has got a new passion. He has taken a fancy 


to the cornet-a-piston, and in a few days he has 
accomplished what it would take others a year to 


do. His musical genius is evidently so comprehen- 
sive that he could with ease conquer the difficulties 
of any instrument that he undertook to play. Tom 
has a splendid voice, and before long we shall hear 
a display of his vocal abilities, which are of no 
mean order. Tom is indeed a wonder, and cannot 
be matched in the whole range of musical phenom- 
ena. —New Haven Palladium. 


THE Diplomatic correspondence between Earl 
Russell and Minister Adams, on the subject of indem- 
nification to the United States for the damages 
caused by the British-Confederate navy, has been 
published, and forms a leading topic of comment 
by the press. Mr. Adams supports his claim for 
compensation , by the charge that England has 
failed to observe the duties of a neutral. This charge 
Earl Russell denies, and therefore declines payment. 


PHREN OLOGICAL SOCIALISM. 


{Having inserted a letter a few weeks since, from 
J. H. Cook to D. J. Hamilton, objecting on phreno- 
logical grounds to the social basis of the “ Millennial 
Fraternity,” we herewith present Prof. Hamilton’s 
reply. Can any one tell, after reading them both, 
what phrenology does teach? We suspect both par- 
ties wil) have to go to the Bible philosophy for a ba- 
sis of truth about socialism, before their phrenologi- 
cal deductions (which for the present seem to be op- 
posite) will be of much value. —Ep. Cir.] 

Millennial Home, Hammonton, N. J. 
Oct. 23, 1865. f 
D. H. Hamitton To J. H. Coox. 

Dear Sir:—In THe Crxrcuxar of Oct. 9th., I find 
a letter to me contuining the following proposition:— 
“That dualism or righteous mating, and a common 
treasury of material things, are not compatible.”— 
You argue this on the ground that the top brain is 
diverging and diffusive, and the lower brain conver- 
ging and exclusive. 

Your argument is unsatisfactory and unconvincing 
to me, because you have left out of the question en- 
tirely, the action of the front brain, which really 
gives the wisdom, or directing power, to both the up- 
per and the lower. If you are a good mental philos- 
opher, you will admit that all the organs of both up- 
per and lower brain are blind in their action with- 
out the guiding power of wisdom which comes from 
the unbiased action of reason and perception, or the 
front-brain. The history of the world both sexually 
and religiously is proof of this; so also is the phre- 
nological nomenclature. Now does wisdom decide 
that the sexual relations should be or can be, with- 
out infringement on the law of order, diffused like 
material things? Shall the sexual relations, or the 
propagative instinct which always seeks privacy, re- 
tirement and exclusiveness, be diffused like those 
material things which no one would ever blush to be 
found bestowing upon another? Or like those pleas- 
ant interchanges which in their purity never think 
of personal or sexual possession? Your wisdom 
may decide thus; mine does not. HenceI cannot see 
how dualism can destroy community, or community 
dualism, unless put under complex restrictions which 
virtually destroys its boasted freedom. If free-sex- 
ualism is an inalienable right, like “life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness,” then it belongs to the race 
entire immediately after puberty, community or no 
community ; but who believes that every sexual de- 
sire in both young and old should be gratified, any 
more than that every combative, destructive, acquis- 
itive or alimentive desire should be? If not, then 
how is dualism going to destroy Communism, or the 
reverse? The top-brain never diffuses only what is 
righteously diffusable. It would be ashamed of dif- 
fusing error and disorder either of.sentiment or ac- 
tion, though ever so agreeable to the flesh, for the 
top-brain in its purified action always recognizes di- 
vine use and order, and even glories in fleshly sacri- 
fices to produce and obey them. 

Your error, Mr. Cook, to me, is in confounding 
top-brain Jove with lower-brain sexualism and calling 
them all one. Love never works any ill to its neigh- 
bor, but sexualism under the garb of love does, and 
it is this ill of sexualism which I would circumscribe 
in Communism by righteous mating and righteous 
propagating. “ Love-treasuries” belong to top-brain 
community diffusiveness, but sexual-treasuries belong 





to lower-brain mateships, whether in or out of Com- 





munity, for the divine use of propagation. So it 
seems to me. Respectfully yours, 
D. H. Hamiiton. 


A NOVEL IDEA OF COMPOSITION. 

Type-setting is an art less generally understood 
perhaps than some are—at least among the com- 
mon people. We sometimes have rather curious 
visitors at our office. The other day a gentleman 
and lady called, whose manners and appearance de- 
noted that they hailed from a region of pastoral 
simplicity. While the gentleman was talking with 
the editor about the printing-press, the old lady 
looked at us girls who were setting type. She had 
apparently supposed before coming in, that a daily 
paper could be pressed out like one of her own 
spring cheeses, and with about as much labor of in- 
tellect. After having gazed at us wonderingly for 
sometime, with an expression of great mystification,’ 
she exclaimed, as though a bright light had suddenly 
dawned upon her mind, “Why, you have it all 
written out for you, don’t you?” and then added con- 
solingly, “That must make it a good deal easiet 
for you, don’t it?” We suppressed a strong in- 
clination to laugh, and answered confidingly, that it 
did make it easier! To what a pinnacle of literary 
genius and power her imagination had raised us 
poor compositors! She evidently thought that our 
fertile brains alone dictated to our busy fingers; but 
how soon were we restored to our true standard of 
mechanical merit. Happy ascension! Dizzy fall! 
But time always brings things thus to their ‘proper 
level. T. C. M. 


A LADY’S EXPERIENCE. 

The following extract from a private note came 
into our hands, and is printed as the expression of 
a lady somewhat advanced in years, who became 
a member of the Oneida Community Jast winter: 


“T have cause for much thankfulness of heart for 
the improvement of my health since living in the 
Community. I have been a marvel to myself and my 
friends, in that I have performed so much labor 
with so little fatigue; and I really feel that Iam 
growing young. Truly Community life has been 
of vital importance to me, and I have abundant 
reason to thank God every day of my life in guiding 
our footsteps in this direction. The beauties and 
truths of Communism are taking a deeper hold on 
my interior life, the bond of unity and fellowship 
has been greatly strengthened, and often am I led 
to exclaim, Behold how good and how pleasant for 
brethren to dwell together in unity! I can say in 
all sincerity, the last few months of my life have 
been much the happiest ones, and my constant 
prayer is for the knowledge of the Lord so to in- 
crease that the whole world shall be one great 
Community, and the Kingdom of Heaven begun in 
earnest.” 8. U. 


NEARLY three hundred physicians have graduated 
at the “Woman’s College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons,” on West twenty-sixth street, New York, and 
it is said that they are all profitably employed. 


PERsONAL.—Our Foot-note contributor, “ Q.,” left 
Oneida sometime since for a tour to Western Vir- 
ginia. We anticipate receiving some of his unique 
sketches for Tok CrrcuLar on his return. 

J. H. Noyes has returned from his northern ex- 
cursion with the trapping party, having spent about 
a month in the Canadian woods. He is expected 
to commence soon the preparation of a History of 
Socialism in this country, the materials of which 
are already collected. 

The others of the trapping party, having made a 
pretty thorough reconnoissance of the waters of Sal- 
mon and Bass Lakes (where they got a good deal 
of experience, and saw, we infer, rather more of the 
“elephant” than of any smaller game), have changed 
their base to McKillican’s on the Hastings road, 
where they will remain some time for the purpose of 
buying furs, and probably return home before win- 
ter. We shall be glad to see the brothers and hear the 
stories of their adventures. It is a pity that they had 
not a special artist with them, to take and preserv® 
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for the study of us poor victims of civilization, some 
of the queer situations of their shanty life. Eh! boys? 
Some of the descriptions we have heard are rich. 


EAVES-DROPPING. 


I HAD no idea where I was going ; I only knew that 
I felt an indescribable longing to leave the stifling 
house far behind me and lose myself in the cools 
sweet beauty of the September night. A strange 
impetus winged my flight. I dashed down the 
garden walk, and onward across the lawn, and 
stopped not tillhalf way up the mountain, I turned 
for a moment to look upon the glorious disc of the 
moon, which rose full, radiant, resplendent. The 
night air cooled my heated brow, but did not sub- 
due the fierce bounding of my pulse. I seemed 
a fugitive unknown and forgotten upon this vast 
globe. Wild thoughts throbbed through my brain, 
‘and daring aspirations sprang into being in my 
mind. 

Upward I sped more slowly, for the ascent was 
somewhat steep. I gained the wood, and ftung my- 
self down beside a large rock, upon which the moon- 
beams fitfully imaged the foliage of the trees. Alone 
in the woods at night! How the thought of being 
in such an unprotected situation would once have 
made me shiver with fear! But now the silence 
soothed me, and solitude seemed a sublime compan- 
ionship. ‘ 

I had not been thus long when the sound of ap- 
proaching footsteps fell upon my ear, and before 
I could retreat from my position, two women 
seated themselves upon the rock by which I lay; 
but [ was so concealed as to be unobserved by them. 
Whether to remain quietly where I was, or to make 
myself known to them, at the risk, perhaps, of 
giving them a serious fright, was an unsettled ques- 
tion in my mind, for I knew that I could not escape 
from the spot without being seen by them. Soon, 
however, the conversation between the two ladies 
assumed so interesting a character, that I banished 
from my mind all idea of flight. I had recognized 
the voices from the first as those of a woman of 
about thirty, and a girl of seventeen, with whom I 
was slightly acquainted. 

“Madeline,” said the young girl, “do you ever 
dream the same dream several times?” 


“No dearie, not thatIremember. Why? Do you, 
Alice?” 

“Oh, yes! There is a dream which has come to 
me at intervals for more than a year. A strange 
dream, too. I don’t know what it means. It al- 
ways gives me a feeling of restless longing the next 
day, as though some great joy had passec very near 
me, but I had missed it.” She paused a moment, 
and then added in a lower tone, “I dreamed it 
again last night.” 

“Did you?” said Madeline. 
about it, won’t you?” 

“ Well,” answered Alice, “it seems tome in my 
dream that I start out fora walk, and am drawn by 
an irresistible attraction to those beautiful woods 
north of our house, and that I wander onward until I 
strike an arched and winding pathway, which leads 
me across a clear brook and down a gently sloping hill, 
where I find, in the midst of the forest, a house of that 
charming irregularity of shape which makes one 
always wish to enter. I half expect, and yet am 
surprised, to reach this house. I pass in at a door 
beneath the balcony, and find myself in an elegantly 
furnished room—all azure, rose-color and g-ld—in 
which stand a number of pianos of exquisite finish. 
Some of them are of the strangest shape imaginable. 
On one the keys are in circles radiating from a cen- 
ter, involving the most complicated fingering, though 
I mastered it easily, because in dreams, you know, 
one often performs prodigies with unconcern; an- 
other has a bank of keys on each side, so that duett 
players can sit vs-a-0is, But there is one grand in- 
strument of superb lustre, with cold, pearly keys, ir- 
idescent in the golden sunshine, which my fingers 
long to press, but dare not. I have tried the other 
pianos with indifferent curiosity ; but toward this I 
feel the most passionate love and longing, yet some 
power makes me hold my feelings in suppression, 
and I dare not touch it. Sol retreat to an obscure 


“Please tell me 





corner, and soon a handsome woman enters and 
seats herself at this piano, while a gentleman follows 
and bends over her as she plays thrillingly. “I can 
hardly tell whether I love her for her beauty and 
music, or hate her because she treats so familiarly 
what is so sacredto me. In the midst of the pain 
I feel while listening, Iawake. There, Madeline! 
I have dreamed this same thing many times, with 
only slight variations in the incidents. What can it 
mean? I wouldn’t think anything about it, only it 
is repeated so often I can’t help it.” 

They were silent for a few moments, and then 
Madeline said gently, 

“T think I see what it means, Alice, at least in part. 
Human nature, ere it is spiritualized, seeks an earth- 
ly idol at which to bow down and worship, and this 
idolatry is usually more mtense toward persons. 
Your feelings for that piano seem to represent an 
idolatry of this kind. God never meant that his chil- 
dren should concentrate all their love upon one ob- 
ject. Just think, Alice, how unfilial it really is toward 
God to do so. We become blinded to the good qual- 
ities of other people, lose our ambition for self-cul- 
ture, and find at last that we have but halflived. I 
believe that God wishes us to aspire to imitate his 
own broad and universal love. He does not allow 
us rest and happiness in special love, but it is inev- 
itably alloyed with unsatisfied longings and torment- 
ing doubts. Perhaps these dreams are for the pur- 
pose of drawing your attention to the subject.” 

“T guess so too, Madaline, and what you have said 
will give me enough to think about for a long time. 
But isn’t it getting chilly? Let’s runin.” There 
was a faint rustle among the fallen leaves as they 
stepped lightly on before me, the dim moonlight 
clinging to their receding figures until the interven- 
ing trees hid them from my sight. 

The fever which burned me when I came to the 
woods, was gone, and a peace which passeth under- 
standing had descended like a dove upon my spirit. 

Mizpau. 


THE MAGIC ROUND. 


Te soul seems to me to be like a delicately 
stringed instrument, which vibrates at the 
touch of nature, as does an eolian harp at the breath 
of each wandering zephfr; and which, if tuned 
aright, under nature’s influence gives forth sweet 
and varied music. The seasons as they pass by, 
sweep its chords with skillful touch,*making it ring 
again with divine harmonies. 

I have xoticed that, though each season affects 
us differently, making us vibrate to new and strange 
melodies, yet as a whole, the year’s influences could be 
divided as follows: The spring and summer affects 
and arouses the passional, sensuous part of our na- 
ture; the fall and winter the affectional and reflective. 

In the spring-time, when all nature begins to bud 
and spring forth into new resurrection life, awakened 
by some magic touch from her winter’s lethargy; 
when the air begins to resound with the caroling 
of birds; and the smell of newly-ploughed fields, 
of spring violets and anemones, comes to us on the 
wings of the shifting winds; then, all the fiery, pas- 
sional part of our nature is in the ascendant. We 
rush from our winter’s confinement like children 
let out of school, and roam the woods and fields 
wild with delight; while strange, thrilling desires 
spring up within us. Nature—now smiles, now 
tears—coquets with us like some beautiful maiden. 
Charming in every guise, she fascinates us by 
promises of still greater beauty and more honeyed 
sweets. Always changing, but never the same, 
she arouses us to fervent and passionate adoration, 
and we cling to her bosom, never cloying of the 
sweets that we draw therefrom. Then, if ever, our 
thoughts come in rbyme, and all the latent poetry 
in our souls is aroused. Every faculty is keenly 
alert. Fiery is the race of life, and its goal glitters 
in the distance. Our hopes seem to hang over our 
heads like purple-ripe grapes, ready for the pluck- 
ing. The tendrils of our hearts multiply with ra- 
pidity, and stretching forth, find new loved forms 
round which to twine. 

But in the autumn, when nature’s work is done; 
when the rays of the ardent sun have ripened all the 
fruits, and the broad-faced harvest-moon shines glo- 





riously over fields of yellow grain; when the farmer 
stocks his barn, and we hear the creaking of bur- 
dened carts, and the sound of the flail; then there is 
the maturity of repose in the atmosphere, and we 
sit and gaze at the beauty of the landscape, wrapt in 
a dreamy languor. And when the cool days of later 
autumn and winter come, when nature’s face loses 
her brightness, and she prepares for her long sleep; 
when the trees stand gaunt and leafless, the song- 
birds have flown to the orange groves of the sunny 
south, and the wind has taken a sharp, shrill tone; 
then, amidst all this decay around us, we feel thought- 
ful and pensive; our blood has lost its fiery flow, and 
we gather around each other, knitting our hearts to- 
gether in brotherly and sisterly love. The loving 
geniality of home is our sunshine; for the music of 
birds, we have the gentle flow of conversation; our 
hearths are our trysting places, and we warm our 
souls in the affectionate light of each other’s eyes. 

In winter, when the winds from the north-land 
come shrieking and moaning down our chinineys, 
shaking the foundation of our houses, making the 
windows tremble and rattle, sweeping the snow in 
great heaps and fantastic billows, flinging the cut- 
ting hail into our faces, and binding the river in glit- 
tering ice-chains, driving the clouds through the 
heavens, bringing the frost to spangle and picture 
our windows; then, turning from mere outward 
pleasures and enjoyments, remembering the beau- 
ties that have been, and thinking of those that will be ; 
deeply immersed in‘ our studies, our hearts turned 
inward and upward; we live a life more platonic, 
but simple, pure, and delicious. Our souls are more 
peaceful within us, and, free from passionate long- 
ings, we strive for life’s goal with patient endurance. 

The very atmosphere of winter seems charged 
with an influence that leads us to be higher, nobler, 
purer; and in the vast future before us, to act, and 
not dream of acting. To make our souls as pure as 
the snow-fields that stretch afar from our doorways, 
our hearts as warm as our fires, and, as the glittering 
stars, true and faithful forever. 


We partake of the rest of earth, yet tread the path- 
way of life, and grapple with the thorns of existence. 
Yes, rest; though the fight be strong and steady.— 
Rest from the burn and glow of desire; of passionate 
longings. We gather strength for the future till the 
season is passed, and we feel the touch of awakening. 
Till the year, refreshed by its sleep and its resting, 
bursts forth into the beauty of spring-time. 

A. E. H. 


MUSICAL REMINISCENCES. 
x. 

E have claimed for the French school of 

music, a character distinct from that 
either of the German or Italian, and as such, 
entitled to a separate recognition. Wanting in 
the depth, and robust masculinity of the Ger- 
man school, and disdaining to affect the senti- 
ment of the Italian, what we have termed 
the French school, stands midway between the 
two, partaking more of the sunny teniperament 
of the latter, than the gravity of the former, 
and yet characterized by a careless ease, and 
volatile, but bewitching abandon of rhythm and 
motion peculiar to itself. The idea of sadness, 
or even, we might almost say, of sobriety, hardly 
enters into the composition of genuine French 
music. Hebe or Terpsichore might trip dainti- 
ly to its airy measures, through sunny glades, 
and over flowery meads ; but it is not the quality 
of music by which Vuican would forge thunder- 
bolts, or Hercules march to attack the Neemean 
lion. In its way, however, it has great merit, 
and has given birth to a class of composers who 
have won for themselves fame and honor in the 
world of inusie. 

Foremost among these, we will enrojl the 
name of Avgss. He is par excellence the 
representative of the French school of music ; 
and of all composers is the nearest akin to Ros- 
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sini in that exhaustless flow of witching and 
graceful melody so characteristic of the great 
Italian Maéstro, It is said that in the early 
part of his career he was an imitator of Ros- 
sini; but in his mature works, we can detect 
none of the vices of a servile copyist, while his 
best operas are not unworthy of a place by the 
side of any which Rossini has given us. 

The musical character of Auber is so nearly 
identical with that of the French school, as we 
have sketched it, that it is hardly necessary for 
us to describe it further. He is rarely ele- 
vated, and seldom shows evidence of feeling ; 
but is never dull, is often brilliant, and always 
interesting. His happiest efforts are, as we 
have already suggested, worthy of comparison 
with those of Rossini. Indeed, his best vein is 
that of light, sparkling melody, which seems to 
be as spontaneous and effortless, with him, as 
the laugh of a child, or the babbling of a brook 
in the summer sunshine. The following air 
from Masaniello is as genuine an inspiration as 
any of Mozart’s melodies, and can never fail to 
strike a sympathetic chord in every lover of 
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“auber’s opera of Fra Diavolo is reckoned as 
one of the three best comic operas extant; the 
other two being, Mozart’s Figaro, and Rossini’s 
Barber of Seville. The overture to this opera 
is a splendid lyric of military glory; or rather, 
a military epic in brief. It opens with the cav- 
alry call of the French army, executed by a sin- 
gle instrument, and swells in long, sweeping un- 
dulations into the full resonance and clangor of 
a grand orchestra. Auber has lately written 
hew music for some parts of this opera, thereby 
changing it somewhat from the old, familiar Fra 
Diavolo. When we first heard of this change, we 
were quite disposed to regret it, fearing that it 
might not prove wholly favorable; but after lis- 
tening to the new version at the New-York Acad- 
emy of Music, some months since, we were grati- 
fied to find our old favorite rather improved than 
otherwise. The substitution, in the closing 
movement of the overture, of a spirited martial 
fortissimo in common time, for the former alle- 
gro in nine-eight time, we consider a decided 
change for the better; as it images much more 
appropriately the military pomp and blazonry 
with which the opera terminates. The Brigand’s 
chorus, which is hinted at in the overture, and 
is more carefully elaborated in the opera, is a 
fine specimen of vigorous and spirited music. 
We give the principal motif : 





The most noteworthy of Auber’s operas are 
as follows: La Muette di Portici, or, as itis more 
familiarly termed, Masaniello; Le Cheval de 
Bronze, or the Bronze Horse; Fra Diavalo ; 
Le Domino Noir, or The Black Domino; Les 
Diamants de la Couronne,.or The Crown Dia- 
monds; Le Dieu et la Bayadere; Gustave, or 
The Masked Ball; Za Sirene, TheSyren; and 
Haydee, The Overtures to these operas are 
uniformly good, and many of them are favorites. 
The best of these are the overtures to Fra Diav- 
olo, La Bayadere, The Bronze Horse, Masaniello, 
and The Crown Diamonds. In the construction 





of his overtures Auber shows great skill, and 
indeed is fully the equal if not the superior of 
Rossini. In many of the overtures of the lat- 
ter, while the conception as well as the music is 
unsurpassed, the carelessness and evident haste 
with which they are composed is no small draw- 
back to their otherwise incomparable merit. 
The overtures of Auber, on the other hand, are 
always elaborated with great care, and are in 
no wise deficient in that sterling quality of mu- 
sic which must never be wanting to a good over- 
ture. 


Auber is now living in Paris, at the age of 
eighty-one. He is President of the Conserva- 
toire of Music in that city, besides being direc- 
tor of the imperial music and Maitre de Chap- 
elle, at the Tuilleries, by the appointment of 
Louis Napoleon. As a composer he is, as we 
have said, essentially French; and his faults and 
virtues are such as are inseparable from his na- 
tionality. He is like his countrymen, neither 
profound nor sedate, but gay, lightsome and 
sometimes even volatile, yet withal never want- 
ing in genius and creative power. The world 
has known many musicians whose productions 
are possessed of more dignity and majesty, than 
those of Auber; but there are few whose loss 
would be more regretted. If we do not rever- 
ence, and look upon him as one who is entitled 
to our awe and respect, we at least think of 
him as one who beguiles many a weary hour 
with his unbroken cheerfulness, whose brow is 
never clouded with sadness, and whose counsels 
are always those of hope and good cheer. 

e & & 


ATTRACTION. 

Attraction is a curious power, 

That none can understand : 
Its influence is everywhere— 

In water, air and land; 
It keeps the earth compact and tight, 

As though strong bolts were through it; 
And, what is more mysterious yet, 

It binds us mortals to it. 


You throw a stone up in the air, 
And down it comes—ker-whack ! 
The centrifugal casts it up— 
The centripetal—back. 
My eyes! I can’t discover how 
One object ’tracts another; 
Unless they love each other, like 
A sister and a brother. 


i know the compass always points 
Directly to the pole: 

Some say the North Star causes this, 
And some say—Symmes’s Hole ! 

Perhaps it does—perhaps it don’t; 
Perhaps some other cause; 

Keep on perhapsing—who can solve 
Attraction’s hidden laws? 


A fly lights on a ‘lasses cup— 
Attraction bids him woo it; 

And when he’s in, attraction keeps 
The chap from paddling through it, 

Attraction lures the sot to drink, 
To all his troubles drown; — 

But when his legs give way, he falls, 
And ‘traction keeps him down, 


Attraction is a curious power, 
That none can understand: 
Ita influence is everywhere— 
In water, air and land. 
It operates on everything— 
The sea, the tides, the weather; 
And sometimes draws the sexes up, 
And binds them fast together. 
—Neientific American. 





MOUNTAIN TRAVEL. 


From the mountainesque correspondence of our 
exchanges, we select the following best paragraphs: 


THE YO-SE-MI-TE. 

See Yosemite and die! I shall not attempt 
to describe it; the theme is too large and my 
capacity too small. Beside, after three months 
rapid travel among the grandest features of the 
continent, Iam sated with sight-seeing, have lost 
the keen edge of relish and run out of adjectives. 
Yosemite should be studied for months; I have 
seen it but five days. Volumes ought to be and 
will be written about it; in two letters Ican 
only group a few hints and impressions. 

Yosemite—signifying grizzly-bear—was the 
name of a tribe of Indians. In 1851 they were 
hostile; the whites, pursuing them into their 
home and stronghold, discovered this crowning. 
wonder of the world. Finding in one lodge a 
very aged squaw, they asked how old she was. 
The Indians replied that when she was a girl 
these mountains were hills! To appreciate the- 
statement one should see the mountains. 

Our party of seventeen—the largest which ev- 
er entered the valley—includes my companions 
of the Overland trip, Fred MacCrellish of The 
Alta California, William Ashburner of the 
State Geological Survey, and Frederic Law 
Olmsted, the well-known author, architect of 
Central Park, and Secretary of the United States 
Sanitary Commission. On Monday, after four 
days’ hard travel from San Francisco, we gal- 
loped forward out ofthe pine woods, dismoun- 
ted, stood upon the rocky precipice of Inspira- 
tion Point, and looked down Yosemite as one 
from a housetop looks down into the garden, or 
rather as he would view the interior of some 
stupendous roofless cathedral from the top of 
one of its towering walls. In the distance were 
snow-streaked mountains. Right under us was 
the narrow, winding basin of meadow, grove 
and shining river, shut in by granite walls from 
2,000 to 5,000 feet high—walls with immense 
turrets of bare rock—walls so upright and-per-. 
fect that an expert cragsman can climb out of 
the valley only at three or four points. 

Flinging a pebble from the rock upon which 
we stood, and looking over the brink, I saw it 
fall more than half a mile before striking. 
Glancing diagonally across the narrow, profound 
chasm, | surveyed an unbroken, seamless wall of 
granite, two-thirds of a mile high, and more 
than perpendicular, the top protruding 150 feet 
over the base. Turning toward the upper end 
of the valley, | beheld a half dome of rock, one 
mile high, and on its summit a solitary, gigan- 
tic cedar, appearing like the merest twig. 
Originally a vast granite mountain, it was riven 
from top to bottom by some ancient convulsion, 
which cleft asunder the everlasting hills, and 
rent the great globe itself. 

The measureless, inclosing walls, with these 
leading towers and many other turrets, gray, 
brown, and white rock, darkly veined from sum- 
mit to base with streaks and ribbons of fallin 
water, hills, almost upright, yet studded with 
tenacious firs and cedars, and the deep-down 
level floor of grass, with its thread of river and 
pigmy trees, all burst upon me at once. Na- 
ture had lifted her curtain to reveal the vast and 
the infinite. It elicited no adjectives, no exela: 
mations. With bewildering sense of divine 
power and human littleness, I could only gaze 
in silence till the view strained my brain and 
pained my eyes, compelling me to turn away 
and rest from its oppressive magnitude. 

Riding for two hours, down, down, among 
sharp rocks and dizzy zigzags, where the five 
ladies of our party found it difficult to keep in 
the saddle, and narrowly escaped ‘pitching over 
their horses’ heads, we were in the valley, en- 
tering by the Mariposa trail. * * 

The rock-mountains are the great features ; 
indeed, they are Yosemite itself. Cathedral 


rocks have two turrets, and look like some Ti- 

Sentinel towers alone, 
The South Dome, a mile 
Cleft from top to 


tanic religious pile. 
grand and hoary. 
high, is really a semi-dome. 
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bottom, one half of it went on the other side of 
the chasm, and disappeared when the great 
mountains were rent in twain. The gigantic 
North Dome is as round and perfect as will be 
that cupola which surmounts the National Cap- 
itol, if ever finished. Three Brothers is a triple- 
pointed mass of solid granite. All these rocks, 
and scores of lesser ones which would be notice- 
able everywhere else in the world, exhibit veg- 
etation, Hardy cedars, thrusting roots into im- 
perceptible crevices of their upright sides—ap- 
parently growing out of unbroken stone—have 
gained great size, and, like the flag of St. George, 
have braved a thousand years the battle and the 
breeze. / Capitan is grandest of all. No 
tuft of beard shades or fringes its closely-shaven 
face. No tenacious vine even can fasten its ten- 
drils to climb that smooth, seamless, stupendous 
wall. There it will stand, grandeur, massive- 
ness, indestructibility, till the heavens shall pass 
away with a great noise, and the elements melt 
with fervent heat. — Tribune. 


FASHION IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

The outrage and misery of fashion in the 
mountains burst upon me to the full at Echo 
Lake. A few moments after our arrival, just 
as we were subdued and overawed by the depths 
of purple shadow, and were listening for the 
ringing steps of the ghosts of the horn notes, 
stealing off through the stony labryinths of La- 
fayette, there came down, with a rustle and a 
giggle, two creatures—women, we must say, 
for purposes of classification—fine and shining 
in Arnold’s rarest shade of light gray silk, 
trimmed by Vireiolet, with rose and gum and 
silver! Heavens! How they looked! And 
what a noise they made! The males escorting 
them (of the kind and make which always hunt 
in this sort of couples!) were quieter, it must be 
owned, but no less out of place. But the wo- 
men! Nothing save having looked from them 
to the lake, and from the lake to them, patting 
and tipping about, with their eyes on their boots 
and their hands holding up their gray silk, could 
ever do justice to their absurdity. 


NORTH ELBA. 

“Old John Brown” went earnestly to work 
many years since, and succeeded in enriching 
and peopling a comfortable little hamlet in the 
town of North Elba. The village was entirely 
inhabited by colored people. The store, church 
and school were under their charge, and the 
place became the home of colored men. The 
farm land was good, and the climate without 
equal for its healthfulness; but it was found, 
when too late, to be a cold atmosphere for the 
“dark children of a sunny clime.” The com- 
fortable little homes are now in ruins; not one 
of the old inhabitants is left; the man who 
founded the colony is dust, buried near, with a 
vast boulder, fragment of a neighboring moun- 
tain, marking his resting-place. The few who 
visit the grave seem almost to forget who John 
Brown was. —Lvening Post. 


From The dacinisedlt Casittieen. 
FECULENCE AND FEVER. 


Three of the professors in the Berkshire 
medical college have made a report upon the 
epidemic that occurred in the Maplewood 
Young Ladies, Institute at Pittsfield, last sum- 
mer. The report is not only interesting and 
instructive to physicians, but contains infor- 
mation that should be made universal, and 
sanitary suggestions that ought to be under- 
stood and followed in every houschold. Typhoid 
fevers have been very prevalent of late, as they 
usually are after a long period of heat and 
drouth, but if the causes of this disease were 
generally understood, there is no doubt that 
the disease might be avoided in most cases. It 
is the natural product of feculence, such as is 
very liable to prevail about any house where 
precautions are not seasonably ‘taken to secure 
cleanliness and purity of atmosphere. 

Pittsfield. is beautifully situated on high 
ground among the mountains, and is blessed by 





nature with pure air and water, the two ele- 
ments most essential to health, and has the 
reputation of being a very healthy place, as in- 
deed it is to those who take any reasonable 
sanitary precautions. But during the latter 
part of July of last year, the typhoid fever 
appeared in the Maplewood Institute there, and 
of 77 pupils, 51 had the typhoid fever at the 
institution, or at their homes to which they dis- 
persed when the sickness in the school became 
alarming ; and nine or ten who did not have 
the regular fever suffered from the premonitory 
symptons, dysentery and other ailments, from 
the same cause. Thirteen, one-fourth of those 
who had the fever, died. The large number of 
the scholars affected with the fever, and the ex- 
traordinary proportion of deaths, indicate the 
virulence of the disease. Everything suggested 
that there must be local causes for the epidemic, 
as it was not a sickly season in the town, and 
there were even less fevers than usual among 
the inhabitants. By request of the trustees 
and the principal of the institute, Profs. A. B. 
Palmer, C. L. Ford and Pliny Earle, of the 
medical college, undertook an investigation of 
the local causes of the disease, and they had no 
difficulty in ascertaining what they were, be- 
yond a doubt, although they had been wisely 
removed and remedied during the vacation. 
The committee pursued their inquiries in the 
most thorough manner, addressing letters to 
the parents of the scholars, exploring the school 
premises, and getting information from all 
available sources. It is not necessary to. follow 
their disclosures in detail; the fact of general 
interest and importance is that they demon- 
strated, beyond all doubt, that the fever was 
caused by the poisonous exhalations from the 
drains, privies, and a foul barn-yard near the 
buildings. The privies were connected with 
the buildings by covered passage-ways; the 
kitchen and laundry drains opened but a few 
feet from the buildings; and the barn-yard was 
filled with stagnant water. All these sources 
of offense were in a most shocking condition, 
showing the most astonishing and culpable neg- 
lect of ordinary decency, to say nothing of 
sanitary considerations. The pupils often 
found it necessary during hot nights to close 
their windows to exclude the air, so laden was 
it with disgusting odors; and the windows of 
recitation-rooms were often shut for the same 
reason in the day time. So:metimes the stench 
was fairly suffocating; and yet teachers and pu- 
pils suffered on in this way, day after day and 
week after week, everybody seeming to think 
that the evil was hopeless and remediless, until 
it bore fruit in the terrible pestilence that 
carried mourning to sé many homes. After 
three-fourths of the pupils were laid upon sick 
beds, and the institute buildings were desolate, 
the cleaning began, which, undertaken a few 
months earlier, would have prevented suffering 
and death on an appalling scale. 

The committee have no doubt as to the causes 
of the epidemic at Maplewood, and are equally 
explicit as to the fact that typhoid fever is gen- 
erally produced by air poisoned by similar 
means. They say :— 

“The injurious influence of decomposing azotized 
matter, in either predisposing to or exciting severe 
disease, and particularly typhoid fever, is universally 
admitted among high medical authorities. The 
views of Dr. Carpenter on this subjeet are too well 
known to medical men to need fullclaboration. His 
doctrine, so clearly stated, and so amply illustrated 
by facts, is that decomposing materials in the sys- 
tem, whether generated and retained there, or taken 
in from without, either in water or food contamin- 
ated with foul matters, as sewerage, &c., or in the 
air by night-soil and sewerage emanations, either 
themselves produce disease or serve as the nidus for 
the operation of specific or zymotic poisons, such 
poisons as produce fevers, cholera, diarrhoea, dys- 
entary and the like. * * * Not only are these poi- 
sonous elements taken into the system in the air in- 
spired, but they are quite as effectual when taken 
into the stomach, mingled with ingested water. 
The cases are numerous where water contaminated 


with fecal and drainage matter, has been the cause 
of typhoid fever and allied diseases. 


Nothing can be more important to the hygienic 
interests of the community than that it should be 





distinctly understood that the connection between 
the causes referred to and the effect—between these 
forms of filth and fever—is so close and constant, 
and these causes areso much under control, that as 
has been remarked by several recent French 
writers, ‘ these fevers can, so to speak, be produced 
or prevented at will.’ 

“To whatever extent the ignorance of sanitar 
laws may shield the violater from moral responsi- 
bility, it will not abate the physical penalty of such 
violation. This will fall with the same force upon 
the unconscious, the ignorant, the helpless and the 
morally innocent, as upon the intelligent, the pow- 
erful and the wicked. It is too much the custom to 
attribute all cases of sickness and death, however 
palpably the result of violated laws, to a special 
mysterious providence, or to the decrees of fate— 
forgetting that without a miracle all natural events 
are the result of natural causes; and that over such 
causes men have often control. Though there is a 
providence over all, it should be remembered that 
in the world of nature Providence operates in ac- 
cordance with and by the means of established 
laws. Though the hairs of our heads are all num- 
bered, and nota sparrow falls to the ground with- 
out our Father’s notice, yet the number of our hairs 
is determined by the fixed principles of our organi- 
zation, and every sparrow which falls to the ground 
does so in accordance with laws established at the 
dawn of creation. To prevent the poison of typhoid 
fever, when taken into the system, from producing 
its legitimate effects, except by natural agencies, 
would require as positive a miracle as to restore a 
severed head, or arrest the course of the heavenly 
bodies in their spheres. Instead of closing our 
eyes and soothing our minds by casting the respon- 
sibility of a great calamity upon Providence, we 
should look to the physical conditions producing it, 
and see whether those conditions are removable; or 
whether the consequences, by human foresight and 
agency, could have been prevented. Until this is 
done more generally and more effectually than here- 
tofore, such calamities will continue to occur. The 
case of Maplewood is not the first in the history of 
similar insitutions in this country, and it is feared 
that it may not be the last. The committee have 
information of others, though they have not authen- 
tic knowledge of sufficient details to make them 
available in a report intended to be full and exact in 
its facts and rigid in its deductions. The chief ob- 
ject of this report is, by an exhibition of the truth, 
to prevent similar calamities in the future.” 


| The above facts and reasonings should be known 
and attended to; and yet we are always conscious 
that such physiological statements fall short of the 
whole truth. To accept them as they are put forth 
would place us all equally at the mercy of the chance 
elements that may be about us, irrespective of inter- 
nal conditions of faith and will-power, which is not 
in accordance with fact. Some persons died at An- 
dersonville, and some resisted the malaria and sur- 
vived. Do not understand us to argue against clean- 
liness and attention to the natural conditions of 
health. We only wish to supplement this doctrine 
by the still more important one of spiritual con- 
ditions. Let us keep our houses clean, but let us al- 
so make our souls strong, which is the most essen- 
tial thing of the two. —Ep. Crr.] 


THE ONE BODY. 

“Tin them and thou in me, that they may be 
made perfect in one.”—Jesus Christ. 

If Christ is in his people and God is in Christ, 
then the best way to realize that we are con- 
stantly under the eye of God, is to place our- 
selves constantly under the eye of God’s people. 
We infer also, from the same premises, that 
love to God is expressed by love to his people, 
and that the true way to be united to God is 
to be united to them that are his, “that they 
may be made perfect in one.” 

The best way to submit to God is to submit 
to his people, and the true way to confess our 
faults to God is to confess them to one another, 

Whosoever honestly seeks God’s protection, 
will seek the protection of his people, for it is in 
them that we find God himself. 

Wenever really give ourselves and all we 
possess to God,.till we are willing to give our- 
selves and all we possess to the family of God. 

“] give myself entirely to Christ,” says some 
one; but the statement is merely an idle sen- 
timentalism if the utterer of it is unwilling to 
give himself entirely to Christ’s people. 

To “walk with God” is to walk with the 
people of God. W. H. H. 
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‘HARD TO FIND: 
A ROMAUNT OF VARIED LABOR. 


One day, old Nick, quite vexed in mind, 

Set out, young Roger Right to find, 

Who'd broken the old selfish rule 

By joining a Communist school. 

“T’ll seize the chap,” old Nick did cry: 

“He on my toasting-fork shall fry. 

T’ allow folks thus to live together, 

Will make for me the worst of weather.” 

So, dressed in his best suit of black, 

He sallied forth and took the track. 

Arrived hard by the Commune's door, 

He cocked his eye each nook t’ explore, 

Then scowling, gave a sudden knock. 

A damsel opened at the shock. 

“Is Roger Right within ?” quoth he; 

“ He’s one of us: please wait,” said she. 

Then went, returned, and straight replied, 

“Though often he does here abide, 

Of him I now can see no signs; 

I think he’s yonder, trimming vines.” 

Old Wicked, wrathful, marched away 

Where clustering vineyards smiling iay. 

The lads, as fell his shadow dun, 

Looked up to see what barred the sun. 

“ Know you one Roger?” he began; 

“ Right well;” said they, “a jolly man, 

And often here; but as it haps, 

He just now left to work on traps.” 

The factory loomed in distant view ; 

Thence Satan strode, sharp on the clue. 

The roar of engines, crash of drops, 

Almost his sense of hearing stops; 

But does not drown the thundering shout 

With which he called young Roger out. 

A workman answered him more near, 

“ You're just too late to find him here ; 

His hour was up a short time since, 

Most likely now he’s bottling quince.” 

Old Clootie turned in deep disgust: 

To take the back track now he must 

To where, in building called Tontine, 

The fruit-preserving group are seen. 

To question, “ Where is Roger?” one 

Replied, “ He has this moment gone 

To reinforce his store of knowledge 

By study in an eastern college.” 

The demon, with a strange grimace : 

And sulphurous odor, left the place; 

And when e’er long to Yale he came, 

They told him Right was trapping game. 

“ No use,” said he, “to seek the wight; 

He’s always just beyond my sight; 

Where next he’ll be, no one can tell; 

I'll give it up, and back to hell.” 
PieruRN. 


REASON FOR GETTING OFF. 

Dear Eprtor:—Gen. Kilpatrick, in a late stump- 
speech which I happened to hear, made use of the 
following anecdote: There was once a sailor who 
went on shore and hired a horse, intending to ride 
a short distance into the country, horseback. He 
started, and as there was a strong wind blowing 
dead ahead, he thought he must tack regularly in 
order to make any headway; so he steered first to 
the right, then to the left, and so on alternately. 
This went on very well for a time, but after a while 
the old horse getting tired of it, kicked up and 
caught one of his hind feet in the stirrup. At this 
the sailor shouted out, “Avast there, you land lub- 
ber! If you are going to get on, I’m going to get 
off.” “So,” continued Kilpatrick, “when I saw 
Jack and his set getting on to the Democratic 
platform, I thought I would get off.” F. W. 8. 

New York, Oct. 25., 1865. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


8. T. F., Brooklyn.—The “ Programme for Soci- 
etary Reconstruction” is somewhat too long for our 
columns. Your division of social compacts into 
four genera, corresponding to despotic, republican, 
democratic and communistic institutions, is ingen- 
ious, but your manner of expanding and legislating 
upon this classification we fear is too profound for 
common readers. If you wish to present this 
scheme, it had better be done in a pamphlet. 





[ The following story touchingly told in verse ( ta- 
ken from the Meriden Reorder), is based on an unac- 
credited newspaper item. Will some one of our 
Manlius readers say if it is true? —Ep. Cr.] 

“A returned soldier was killed within sight of his 
own door, at Manlius, N. Y., one day last week, by 
falling under the car from which he attempted to 
JamP,, in his eagerness to greet his wife and chil- 

ren. _ , 


“Well, boys, good-bye; I’m nearing home,” 
Said one in army-blue, 

“And I would see the dear old place, 
When first it comes in view ; 

For side-by-side, for many days, 
We've fought the ‘ triple-bars, 

Aiding to plant, in southern lands, 
Our own loved stripes-and-stars. 


“Look ! there’s the home that I’ve not seen 
Before in three long years ; 
A group is standing at the door— 
My eyes are dim with tears. 
I cannot wait; these tardy cars 
Move all too slow for me; 
O wife, and dear ones, and my home, 
I'll spring to welcome thee !” 


No pause, no thought, one sudden leap— 
O Go@! the cruel train ! 

O new-made widow, with your babes, 
You stretch your hands in vain ; 

For soon with mournful step and slow, 
A silent band shall come, 

Bringing him home—but with dim eyes— 
With lips forever dumb. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Tue Fenian Congress at Piladelphia has adjourned 
sine dic. The last hours were spent in electing a 
President and members of a Senate and House of 
Representatives. The Fenian Constitution is mod- 
eled from the Constitution of the United States. 


Tue War Department has decided, with the ap- 
proval of Gen. Grant, not to restore the property of 
ex-Gov. Henry A. Wise, of Virgina. Wise’s house 
is still used as a school for the children of freedmen, 
ana John Brown’s daughters are the teachers. 


Tue Wirz Military Commission have adjourned, 
sine die, unless again called together. They have 
made up their findings and verdict, and forwarded 
the same to the President for his final action. 

Tue Emperor Maximilian has issued a proclama- 
tion declaring that the departure of Juarez for the 
United States deprives the resistance aguinst the 
Emperor of the character of a regular war, and that 
there is no longer any reason to prolong the indul- 
gence which the Government has hitherto mani- 
fested against armed bands known under the name of 
guerrillas. Hereafter, the rights of belligerents will 
be refused to any officers or soldiers who are at present 
disturbing certain portions of the country, and every 
one of them taken with arms in his hands will be 
shot. 

FOREIGN. 

Tue Rebellion in Panama is at an end, all the 
leaders having either been captured or given them- 
selves up to the Government. 

From the river Plate it is reported that Gen. 
Mitre is advancing toward Assuncion the capital of 
Paraguay, and that he expects that the allied forces 
will soon occupy that city. 

Tue War in New Zealand is over, and General 
Cameron, with five regiments is returning to Eng- 
land. 


Tue VINTAGE.—The Grape crop harvested at 
Oneida Community the present season is estimated 
over at eight tons. 


PacxaaeEs of Preserved Fruit have been ordered 
of the Oneida Cmmunity, to be sent to Germany. 


A RAILROAD is talked of between Oneida and 
Hamilton, N. Y., which, if built, will pass within a 
mile of the Community. 


Joun Hutcuinson (of the original Hutchinsons ), 
and his family, gave a Concert at the village of 
Wallingford on last Saturday evening. 





DIALOGUE IN A PRINTING-OFFICE. 


It is not alone printers and compositors who will 
enjoy the following. It is a capital and very for- 
cible illustration of a printing-office dialogue : 

Foreman of the offi ones, what are you at 
now? 

Compositor—I’m setting “A House on fire,” al- 
most done ! 

Foreman— What is Smith about? 

P Compositor—He is engaged on a “Horrid Mur- 
er. 

Foreman—Finish it as quick as possible, and help 
Morse througa with his Telegraph. Bob, what are 
you trying to get up? 

Bob—‘ A Panic in the Money Market.” 

Foreman—Thomas, what are you distributing ? 

Thomas—“ Prizes in the gift lottery.” 

Foreman—Stop that and take hold of “A Run- 
away Horse.” Slocum, what in creation have you 
been about this last half hour? 

Slocum—Justifying the “Compromise measure,” 
what my sub set up. 

Foreman—You chap on the stool there; what are 
you on now? 

Chap on the stool—On the “ Table” that you gave 
me. 

Foreman—Lay it on the table for the present; no 
room for it. 

Compositor—How about these “ Municipal Can- 
didates ?” 

Foreman—Run ’em in. 
cum? 

Slocum—Shall I lead these “ Men of Boston ?” 

Foreman—No; they are solid of course . 

Compositor—Do you want a full-faced head to 
“Jenny Lind’s family ? 

Foreman—No; put ’em in small caps. 
haven’t you got up that “Capital Joke?” 

John—No, sir ; ‘I’m out of sorts.” 

Foreman—Well, throw in this “Million of Cal- 
ifornia Gold,” anda when you get through with it I'll 
give you some more. ' 

Editor—What do you want now? 

Printer’s Devil—More copy, sir. 

Editor—Have you completed that “Eloquent 
Thanksgiving Discourse?” 

Printer’s Devil—Yes, sir; and I have just set up 
“A Warm Winter.” —Exch. 


What do you say, Slo- 


John 


Two deacons were once disputing about the 
proposed site of anew grave-yard, when the first 
remarked: “Ill never be buried in that ground 
as long as | live.” “ What an obstinate man,” 
said the second, “ if my life is spared, I will.” 








THE ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES. 

Oneida Community and Wallingford Community, 
are associated families having a common interest, the 
one, situated at Oneida, N. Y., the other at Walling- 
ford, Conn. Their religious creed, is union with 
Christ; their social creed is union with each other. 
They adopt the pentecostal principle of holding “ all 
things in common.” Their mode of government is 
by free, mutual criticism. 

ONEIDA COMMUNITY 

has a domain of over 500 acres, most of which is in 
a state of cultivation, and devoted to farming and 
fruit. The number of members is over 200. Their 
principal manufactures are Agricultural Implements, 
Steel-traps, Traveling-bags and Preserved Fruit. 


WALLINGFORD CoMMUNITY 

has a farm of two hundred and thirty acres, and num- 
bers about fifty members. Their land is considerably 
devoted to orchards, vineyards and fruit, and their 
principal other production is THE Crrcunar. For 
further information about these societies, read a 
pamphlet entitled “ The Oneida Community” (price 
25 cents), and take THE CrrcuLaAR. 





ONEIDA COMMUNITY AGENCY, 


No. 385 BROADWAY, ROOM 45, 
NEW-YORK. 
SEWING & MACHINE SILKS, 
AND SEWING-MACHINE NEEDLES 


Agency for the Sale of 
NEWHOUSE’S STEEL-TRAPS 


TRAVELING-BAGS AND 
PRESERVED FRUITS. 


Subscriptions received for The Circular. 





